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Y.N.H.S.  NOTES 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Yorkton  Natural  History  Society  was  held  in  the 
council  chambers,  Wednesday  evening  Oct  16.  Mrs.  II,  Beck  brought  in  the  report 
of  the  nominating  committee,  which  was  adopted,  Elected  to  office  were;  Cliff 
Shaw,  president,  J.R.  Foreman,  vice-president,  secretary-treasurer,  Miss  Pauline 
Summers,  executive,  Sgt,  A.E.  Smith,  F.  Langstaff,  W.J.  McDonald  and  Jack  Brownlee. 

The  meeting  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  secretary,  Miss  Ruth  Beck, 
for  an  excellent  report  she  had  submitted  outlining  the  activities  of  the  Society 
during  the  year,  The  secretary  reported  that  the  '’Blue  Jay"  was  being  mailed  to 
335  subscribers. 


Mr.  W.J.  McDonald  was  the  guest  speaker  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  society, 
held  Nov  18th  in  the  council  chambers.  Mr*  McDonald  told  of  a  trip  he  had  taken 
this  fall  to  the  Mandan  Indian  camp  sites  near  Bismark,  N.P,  To  illustrate  his 
talk,  Mr.  McDonald  had  on  exhibit  a  number  of  stone  implements  and  pieces  of  pottery 
which  he  had  found.  He  described  the  various  camp  sites,  the  re-constructed  earth 
lodges  and  the  different  types  of  pottery.  Mr,  McDonald  also  described  how  archae¬ 
ologists,  by  comparing  cross  sections  of  preserved  logs  from  the  ancient  dwellings 
with  a  master  chart  of  tree  rings,  were  able  to  estimate  the  approximate  date  as  to 
when  the  dwellings  were  built.  The  oldest  fragments  of  logs  available  from  the 
Mandan  Indian  camp  sites  at  Bismark,  dated  back  to  the  year  1406,  and  he  said  that 
from  the  master  chart  there  is  now  available  a  continuous  record  of  precipitation 
over  a  period  of  536  years. 

We  were  pleased  to  have  a  number  of  young  boys  present  at  this  meeting  and  we 
hope  they  will  continue  to  attend  and  also  bring  their  friends  with  them. 


Due  to  the  many  Christmas  activities  in  the  city  our  December  meeting  was  post¬ 
poned  until  the  23rd  when  Mr.  Dave  Sharpies  of  the  National  Film  Board  showed  two 
excellent  natural  history  films.  The  first  film  entitled  "High  over  the  Borders" 
dealt  with  the  migration  of  birds,  showing  the  various  migration  routes,  the  life 
historys  of  many  species,  and  both  their  summer  and  winter  quarters.  The  second 
film  was  equally  interesting  and  was  entitled  "Hunting  Dinosaurs  in  the  Badlands 
of  Alberta. 

Many  former  members  who  were  home  for  the  Christmas  season  attended  the  meeting. 
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BIRD  NOTES 
by 

Maurice'  G.  Street 

WAXWINGS ( Bohemian  and  Cedat) .  One  of  each  specie  collected  from  a  mixed  flock,  for 
scientific  purposes,  by  Dr.  Olin  Pett ingill  of  Northfield,  Minn*  on  June  2, 
1946,  near  Nipawin.  Dr,  Pettingill  remarked  on  the  rarity  of  seeing  the  two  species 
together. 

EASTERN  KINGBIRD*  In  July,  Walter  Mathews,  of  Nipawin  was  puzzled  as  to  where  a  cer¬ 
tain  pair  of  kingbirds,  constantly  seen  about  his  farm  buildings,  were  nesting. 
Despite  a  search,  no  nest  could  be  found;  until  one  day  he  noticed  one  of  the  pair 
fly  from  the  open  door  of  a  tool-shed.  Imagine  his  surprise  when  he  discovered  the 
nest;  situated  on  a  narrow  ledge  above  the  door  and  containing  three  eggs {  His  sur¬ 
prise  increased  when  he  realized  that  a  pair  of  Robins  had  originally  built  the  nest 
about  a  week  before,*  The  Kingbirds  had  added  very  little  new  material  to  the  nest. 
Eastern  Kingbirds  sometimes  have  been  known  to  use  an  old  nest  as  a  base  for  a  new 
structure,  but  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  heard  of  Kingbirds  nesting  within  a 
building. 

LARK  BUNTIN'  3.  Miss  Evelyn  J.  Binnie,  Tuilis,  Sask, ,  writes:  "Lark  Buntings  are  one 
of  our  most  common,  and  most  enjoyable  summer  birds  here.  Their  lark-like  songs  de¬ 
light  us  all  summer  long.  The  males,  in  their  conspicuous  black  and  white  plumage 
are  to  be  seen  on  nearly  every  fence-post,  or  soaring  gracefully  down.  They  usually 
nest  in  the  hayfields,  but  once  we  found  a  nest  on  the  railroad  track,  underneath  the 
rails  between  the  ties.  The  female  hatched  and  raised  her  brood  there,  too,  but  then 
we  only  had  two  trains  a  week,  so  they  were  not  disturbed  a  great  deal”*  Miss  Binnie 
reports  the  earliest  first-seen  date  at  Tuilis  is  April  26.  They  depart  in  Septembers 

SMITH ' S  LONGSPUN *  T/fei.  Niven  again  reports  this  specie  at  Sheho.  Mr.  Niven  has  regu¬ 
larly  recorded  this  transient  each  spring  and  fall  since  October  14,  1944,  when  he 
saw  them  for  the  first  time*  Smith's  Longs purs  are  the  largest  of  the  longspurs,  and 
nest  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  McKenzie  River.  The  spring  male  is  distinctively  colored 
with  its  buff  throat,  breast  and  belly;  its  crown  and  cheeks  black,  and  with  a  white 
line  above  the  eye,  white  ear  coverts  and  white  wing-patch  is  unrai stake able.  The 
females  lack  the  black  head  markings.  The  autumn  male  and  juveniles  resemble  the 
female,  but  with  less  white  on  the  wings.  Very  seldom  are  these  beautiful  birds  re¬ 
ported,  but  observers  should  pay  particular  attention  to  any  flock  of  longspurs  that 
they  should  happen  to  see,  as  they  may  prove  to  be  this  rather  rarely  recorded  specie* 

SNOWY  OWL  Numerous  reports  indicate  a  fairly  heavy  invasion  of  Snowy  owls  oceured 
during  October  and  November.  Numbers  being  seen  throughout  the  province,  also  re¬ 
ported  south  into  North  Dakota  by  October  21st.  At  Nipawin,  absence  of  snow  during 
these  months  caused  these  birds  to  be  very  conspicuous,  4  or  5  not  an  uncommon  num¬ 
ber  to  be  seen  at  one  time,  resting  on  bare  fields.  C.P,  Jordan,  reporting  from 
Remount  school,  some  12  miles  from  Parkbog,  35  miles  west  of  Moose  Jaw  writes:  "There 
are  numerous  Snowy  owls  in  this  district,  first  seen  November  1,  and  am  being  re¬ 
ported  by  my  pupils  every  day.  There  is  also  a  bountiful  supply  of  rabbits  and  mice 
in  this  area,  certainly  then,  these  "white  phantoms"  will  not  go  hungry". 

Steve  A.  Mann,  Skull  Creek,  Sask.,  writes:  "Reading  the  article  about  the  nest¬ 
ing  of  the  Marsh  hawks  in  the  last  issue  of  the  "Blue  Jay",  caused  me  to  remember  I 
had  intended  writing  you  of  an  unusual  nesting-site  I  found  this  summer".  Mr.  Mann 
states,  "My  son  and  I  were  fencing  along  our  creek  when  we  noticed  a  :/  t  some  20 
feet  above  the  ground  in  an  almond  willow,  that  had  been  used  by  a  pair  of  Swains oil's 
hawks  for  the  past  3  years.  But,  as  only  Marsh  hawks  were  seen  about  there  at  this 
time,  and  knowing  marsh  hawks  usually  nest  on  the  ground,  I  did  not  think  it  possible 
that  they  could  be  using  this  nest.  However,  curiosity  got  the  better  of  me,  so  I 
climbed  up  to  it,  to  find  it  contained  3  young  marsh  hawks,  varying  in  size  from  a 
robin  to  a  bantam  hen,  and  one  unhatched  egg,  that  was  probably  infertile."  This  is 
certainly  an  unusual  nesting  site  for  this  specie.  Marsh  hawks,  however,  are  quite 
versatile  in  their  choice  of  nesting  sites,  it  seems.  We  had  previously  known  of  one 
nest  being  placed  on  a  hummock,  some  3  feet  above  the  surrounding  land,  in  the  midst 
of  a  heavy  clump  of  willows.  This  summer,  R.E.  Lawrence,  Nipawin,  found  one  in  the 
centre  of  a  burnt-out  brush  pile,  leaving  a  wreath  of  unburned  branches  about  it  to 
a  height  of  some  two  feet.  Only  a  scanty  amount  of  nest  material  kept  the  3  eggs 
above  the  several  inches  of  ashes*  -  2  - 


BIRD  NOTES  (CONTINUED) 


WHITE  PELICAN  At  10:30  p.ra.  on  the  warm,  bright  moonlit  evening  of  September  12, 

Roy  and.  Ernie  Stewart  were  combining  on  their  farm  some  six  miles 
North-east  of  Nipawin,  when  suddenly  two  huge  white  birds  appeared  directly  in  front 
of  the  powerful  lights  of  their  tractor.  Quickly  stopping  their  machine  to  avoid 
running  over  the  birds,  which  proved  to  be  pelicans,  the  men  tried  to  catch  them, 
and  did  succeed  in  catching  one  when  it  made  no  effort  to  fly.  The  other  pelican 
flew  readily,  but  quickly  alighted  a  few  hundred  feet  away,  only  to  again  take  wing, 
and  then  disappear.  The  captured  bird  was  kept  overnight,  and  when  released  in  the 
f ana-yard  the  next  morning,  would  still  make  no  effort  to  fly.  Later,  it  was  re¬ 
leased  at  the  waters’  edge  of  the  Saskatchewan  River,  where  it  promptly  swam  to  the 
center,  took  a  drink  and  preened  its  feathers.  When  last  seen  it  was  drifting  eas¬ 
ily  down-stream  around  a  bend.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  reasonable  answer  as  to 
why  theca  birds  landed  in  a  "swathed”  barley  field,  when  on  their  Southward  journey, 
as  likely  was  the  case,  when  they  had  probably  crossed  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
river,  little  over  a  mile  to  the  North,  and  the  bright  moonlight  made  for  fair  visi¬ 
bility  up  to  two  hundred  yards.  The  bird  appeared  healthy,  and  in  good  plumage, 

When  examined  no  physical  defects  or  trace  of  injury  could  be  found.  White  Pelicans 
are  only  rarely  observed  in  the  Nipawin  district, 

AMERICAN  BITTERN  and  RICHARDSON* S  OWL  As  Pete  Robinson,  of  Nipawin,  was  leaving  for 

work  in  the  early  morning  of  September  25,1946 
he  noticed  a  large  bird  perched  in  the  top  of  a  Jackpine  tree.  Using  a  length  of 
wire  as  a  snare,  he  captured  the  bird,  identified  as  an  immature  American  Bittern. 
Rather  a  strange  place  to  find  this  haunter  of  the  marshes,  so  far  from  water,  and 
of  all  places,  in  a  tree! 

Not  so  strange  or  unusual  was  the  owl,  found  being  mobbed  by  a  band  of  Blue  Jays 
in  broad  daylight  Nov  23  by  12  year-old  Kenneth  Lawrence,  also  of  Nipawin,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  catching  the  bird,  an  adult  Richardson’s  Owl,  with  his  bare  hands,  after  a 
thrilling  chase.  As  Kenneth  tells  it,  "I  climbed  half  a  dozen  trees,  with  the  owl 
just  one  tree  ahead  of  me,  until  I  eventually  caught  up  with  it  and  tucked  it  under 
my  coat,  until  I  reached  the  ground".  This  small,  hornless  owl,  only  slightly  larger 
than  the  better  known  Saw-whet,  and  smaller  than  the  Screech  Owl,  is  a  winter  visitor 
to  the  settled  regions,  usually  only  when  their  main  fare  of  mice  fails  in  the  far 
north.  Their  call  notes  differ  greatly  from  the  well  known  "hoot"  of  most  of  the 
larger  owls,  likened,  quite  aptly,,  to  the  sound  of  water  "dripping  from  heights". 

This  owl  called  intermittently  while  held  captive  for  the  several  hours  until  night¬ 
fall,  when  it  became  very  wide  awake,  vastly  different  from  the  passive  unresisting 
owl  it  had  appeared  during  daylight. 

Both  birds  were  banded  and  released  by  M.G-,  Street. 

BALD  EAGLE  It  is  not  often  we  hear  of  a  Saskatchewan  nesting  record  of  this  large 

bird  of  prey.  R.  Lanz  and  M.  Blurae,  of  Codette,  Sask. ,  found  a  nest  with 
a  single  half-grown  young,  in  July,  at  Little  Bear  Lake,  some  sixty  miles  due  north 
of  Choic eland.  The  nest  was  built  in  the  extreme  top  of  a  dying  white  poplar  and 
was  estimated  to  contain  enough  sticks,  and  other  material  to  have  filled  an  ordin¬ 
ary  wagon  box. 

A  marked  southward  movement  of  Canada  Jays  (commonly  called  "Whiskey- jacks")  was 
noted  this  fall  in  the  more  northern  areas.  This  movement  or  migration  is  of  only 
rare  occurence,  the  last  notable  taking  place  during  October  and  early  November  1937, 
A  similar  movement,  but  to  a  lesser  degree,  of  Blue  Jays  was  also  note'5,  Evelyn  J, 
Binnie  reports  a  Blue  jay  at  Tullis,  while  farther  south  at  Wauchope,  Betty  Nixon 
tells  of  one,  apparently  the  first  one  to  be  seen  at  that  point. 

No  recent  nesting  of  Sandhill  cranes,  on  the  prairies,  have  been  reported  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  raised  in  Mr.  B,W,  Cartwright’s  article,  as  carried  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  "Blue  Jay".  However,  it  is  very  interesting  to  hear  of  "cranes"  being 
"very  numerous",  at  Tullis  this  fall,  by  Evelyn  J.  Binnie;  while  Steve  A.  Mann,  Skull 
Creek,  reports  that  a  greater  concentration  of  cranes  occured  in  his  district  this 
fall  than  for  many  years,  but  that  they  only  stayed  a  few  days.  Mr.  Mann  also  states* 
"I  collected  a  specimen  of  the  Little  Brown  Crane  on  May  10,  1930.  (The  study-skin  is 
still  in  the  Provincial  Museum.)  and  at  that  time  was  given  credit  for  taking  the 
first  specimen  of  this  specie  in  Saskatchewan", 
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GENERAL  NOTES 


While  digging  for  a  sower  connection  on  a  Yorkton  street  during  October,  city  work¬ 
men  cracked  open  a  limestone  rock  which  revealed  an  excellent  Ordovio  .an  cephalopod, 
about  ten  inches  in  length.  The  specimen  clearly  showed  the  chambers  in  which  the 
creature  lived.  The  fossil  was  displayed  in  a  downtown  store  window  and  for  many 
days  was  the  object  of  much  curiosity  by  passers  by.  The  specimen  was  given  to  the 
Yorkton  collegiate  to  be  retained  for  the  future  city  museum. 


J.H.  MacLennan  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Saskatoon  Archaeological  society. 
Mr.  MacLennan  succeeds  J.H,  Sewell,  president  for  the  past  four  years,  who  was  named 
honorary  president.  Other  officers  elected  were:  Rev.  J.L.  Nicol,  vice-president, 
H.K.  Cronk  re-elected  secretary-treasurer,  and  the  following  were  named  to  the  exec¬ 
utive:  Dr.  A.R.  Byer,  Mrs,  A.L.  Caldwell,  Dr.  J.L.  Jackson  and  Dr.  J.B*  Mawdsley, 


The  late  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  famed  naturalist,  writer  and  painter,  at  one  time 
lived  on  a  homestead  about  one  mile  west  of  where  the  town  of  Runnymede  is  now  sit¬ 
uated.  The  information  came  from  E.H.M.  Knowles  of  Regina  who  was  a  close  friend 
of  the  author. 


A  series  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  popular  astronomical  subjects,  is  being 
given  at  the  physics  building  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon,  each 
Monday  evening.  The  lectures  are  open  to  the  public  and  it  is  hoped  to  form  a  branch 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  society  of  Canada  in  that  city. 


Mr.  T.C.  Main  of  Winnipeg,  has  resigned  as  general  manager  of  Ducks  Unlimited  of  Can¬ 
ada  and  has  been  appointed  to  the  new  post  of  consulting  engineer.  His  Honour  Judge 
William  G.  Ross,  of  Moosomin,  Sask. ,  has  been  appointed  president  of  Ducks  Unlimited 
in  Canada  to  succeed  the  late  S.S,  Holden,  of  Ottawa, 


Mrs.  E.  Olsgard  of  Hazlet  informs  us  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  Black  Widow 
Spiders  in  the  Hazlet  area  and  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
house. 


Officers  elected  to  the  Saskatchewan  Archaeological  Society  for  the  1946-47  season 
were:  Hon.  President,  W.J.  Orchard,  Regina,  Hon.  Vice-President,  Rev.  Rhodes, 

Rose town,  President,  L.B.  Ring,  Regina,  Vice-President,  W.L*  Hargrave,  Earl  Grey, 
Sec-Treasurer,  C.S.  Overend,  Regina,  Executive,  A,E,N.  Swanston,  Regina,  A.D.  pbulkes 
Weyburn,  Gordon  White,  Regina,  and  Dave  Dale  of  Silton.  Membership  to  the  society 
is  50  cents  a  year  which  includes  issues  of  the  Societies f  quarterly  illustrated 
mimeographed  bulletin,  "Spade  and  Screen". 


B.W.  Cartwright,  of  Winnipeg,  naturalist  for  Ducks  Unlimited,  was  a  visitor  to  Yorkton 
in  October.  Mr.  Cartwright  was  assisting  in  the  organizing  of  a  co-operative  fur 
association,  among  farmers  of  the  surrounding  districts. 


While  at  the  Lower  Rousay  marsh  on  Nov  13,  Dr.  H.S,  Swallow  noticed  a  large  Snowy 
Owl  flying  across  the  only  patch  of  open  water,  on  which  were  four  mallards.  They 
took  no  notice  of  the  owl,  but  from  the  top  of  a  muskrat  house,  up  flew  a  great 
Horned  Owl,  and  the  two  owls  met  in  the  air.  They  attac  ed  each  other  once  and  then 
the  Horned  Owl  went  back  to  its  seat  on  the  muskrat  house  and  the  Snowy  Owl  continued 
on  its  way.  Both  birds  were  about  the  same  size,  and  for  a  moment  he  thought  there 
was  going  to  be  a  battle  royal;  however,  it  was  not  to  be. 
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FUR  NOT  FEATHERS 


Increases  of  rabbits,  field  mice,  coyotes  and  badgers  were  reported  by  S.P. 
Jordan  of  Remount  school,  Parkbeg,  Sask.  Mr.  Jordan  tells  us  that  due  to  the  large 
number  of  deserted  dwellings  in  his  district  there  appears  to  be  many  more  skunks 
than  usual. 

W.A*  Brownlee,  field  officer  for  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  said  that 
he  saiv  more  bush  rabbits  in  the  York  Lake  district  south  of  Yorkton,  this  fall,  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  province. 


Sever;  1  more  dates  to  the  list  of  bat  migrations  this  fall  have  been  added. 
Miss  Evelyn  J.  Binnie  of  Tullis  reports  finding  a  little  black  bat  with  grey  tipped 
fur  (likely  the  Silver  Haired  bat)  Oct  2.  The  bat  was  found  among  a  pile  of  old 
railroad  ties  which  the  men  wero  sawing.  Mr.  William  Niven  of  Sheho  ported  seein, 
a  Silver  Haired  bat  Sept  9,  and  Anton  Woycheshon  of  High  Hill  wrote  to  say  he  had 
seen  a.  Red  bat  Sept  12,  and  one,  which  he  was  unable  to  identify  Sept  21.  Mr.  Woy- 
cheshen  asks  if  this  is  a  late  date  and  if  Rod  bats  are  plentiful.  We  passed  the 
question  on  to  Mr.  H.Il,  Pitman  of  Wauchope,  who  replied  that  he  had  seen  Red  bats 
well  on  in  September  and  did  not  think  the  21st  an  unusually  late  date.  He  further 
said.  "Although  Red  bats  are  not  plentiful  on  the  prairie  they  are  familiar  sights 


in  many  parts  of  the  southern  portion  of  this  pro vine e-part icularly  where  the  wild 


fruit  bushes  grow. 


I  am  not  prepared  to 


ay 


that  there  is  any  connection,  direct 
or  indirect,  between  Red  bats  and  wild  plums  bat  where  these  and  some  of  the  other 
fruit  bushes  occur  the  bats  are  often  found". 


C.  Stuart  Francis,  of  Torch  River,  sent  along  some  interesting  notes  about  bears. 
He  writes,  "Bears  have  been  very  much  in  the  news  here  this  fall  'and  they  seem  to  be 
unusually  numerous,  quite  a  few  having  been  shot.  Due  to  the  shortage  of  wild  berries 
such  as  blueberries,  cranberries  etc,  bears  have  been  playing  havoc  with  the  settlei# 
oat  fields,  stripping  and  trampling  the  standing  grain  and  carrying  away  into  the 
forest  the  cut  oat  sheaves.  Bear  steak  or  spare  ribs  are  really  excellent  eating 
and  we  enjoyed  several  meals  of  it  this  fall”. 

COOPERATION  UNLIMITED 

This  interesting  little  50  page  booklet  was  released  last  summer  as  a  Conserva¬ 
tion  Manual  for  Ducks  Unlimited  Kee-men,  the  group  of  over  2000  men  and  women  across 
the  prairies  who,  themselves  interested  in  conservation,  keep  Ducks  Unlimited  in¬ 
formed  on  waterfowl  conditions  in  their  locality.  These  Kee-men  serve  without  re¬ 
muneration  other  than  the  satisfaction  they  derive  from  assisting  nature,  and  it  is 
to  help  the.,  in  their  work  that  this  booklet  was  published.  The  first  half  of  the 
book  gives  a  good  account  of  the  nistory  of  the  organization  and  the  work  it  has 
accomplished  and  hopes  to  accomplish  in  the  future  -  the  keynote  being  cooperation. 
Ducks  Unlimited  give  the  full  credit  for  the  success  of  their  work  to  J  .ie  coopera¬ 
tion  they  have  received  from  the  various  governments,  organizations  and  individuals 
in  Canada,  without  whose  assistance  little  would  have  been  accomplished. 

The  last  half  of  the  booklet  consists  of  a  manual  for  identifying  all  the  com¬ 
moner  species  of  ducks,  one  page  being  devoted  to  each  species,  with  4  colored  plates 
and  39  excellent  half-tones  by  the  well-known  artist,  Angus  Shortt  (the  brother  of 
Terence  Shortt,  who  became  famous  through  his  illustrations  for  Kortwright » s  "Ducks, 
G-eese  and  Swans  of  North  America",) 

Members  may  obtain  this  booklet  free  of  charge  from  Ducks  Unlimited,  201  Bank  of 
Commerce  Chambers,  Winnipeg,  Man.  In  return,  they  may  be  asked  to  fill  out  two  or 
three  questionnaires  a  year  if  there  is  not  already  a  Kee-man  in  their  district. 


INFORMATION  PLEASE 

Has  anyone  noticed  the  Purple  Martins  showing  a  preference  for  the  north  side  compart¬ 
ments  of  bird  houses?  Mr.  P.  Smith,  Yorkton,  tells  us  that  all  four  compartments  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Martin  house  at  the  city  puraping  station  were  occupied  this 
past  summer,  while  those  on  the  south  side  remained  vacant. 
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SUMMER  OBSERVATIONS 
by- 

Judge  L.T.  McKim,  Melfort 

I  had  always  thought  that  Purple  Martins  favored  nesting  sites  well  up  in  the 
air.  However  this  spring  I  found  a  pair  had  built  in  a  crude  bird  house  placed  on 
a  fence  at  the  back  of  a  house  about  three  feet  from  the  ground.  Although  the  nest 
seemed  quite  finished  when  I  saw  it,  a  pair  of  wrens  afterwards  drove  the  big  birds 
away  and  took  possession.  A  couple  of  years  ago  I  found  a  great  number  of  Martins 
in  a  small  village  east  of  Winnipeg  which  had  nested  not  ten  feet  from  the  ground. 
Several  nests  had  been  placed  on  a  board  undef  the  eave  of  a  store  on  the  main  street. 
The  parent  birds  fed  their  young  without  paying  the  least  attention  to  me,  though  I 
could  have  reached  up  and  touched  them.  Many  merchants  had  made  holes  in  the  false 
fronts  of  their  one  story  stores  for  the  accomodation  of  the  birds. 

One  evening  about  five  o’clock  I  set  up  a  three  compartment  Martin  house  on  a 
pole  20  feet  from  the  ground.  Next  morning  a  pair  had  taken  possession  of  one  of 
the  rooms.  Many  other  Martins  looked  the  place  over  but  the  other  two  nesting  sites 
remained  unoccupied* 

Almost  every  day  the  nesting  pair  had  visitors  and  their  conversations  was  a 
delight  to  hear.  A  week  or  so  after  the  young  hatched  I  noticed  about  15  very 
excited  Martins  flying  around  our  yard.  Five  or  six  at  a  time  lit  ..  the  Martins’ 
house,  all  of  them  chattering  incesently.  Dozens  of  times  they  tried  to  look  into 
the  nest  but  were  driven  off  by  the  parent  birds.  It  just  seemed  as  though  they 
were  relatives  of  the  family  and  having  heard  of  the  now  arrivals  were  determined 
to  have  a  peek  at  them.  This  went  on  for  a  day  or  so  and  then  the  visitors  left, 
much,  I  thick  to  the  relief  of  the  distracted  parent  . 

We  usually  expect  to  see  Warblers  flitting  about  in  trees  but  this  spring  dur¬ 
ing  migration  I  found  great  numbers  of  them  at  a  marsh  a  few  miles  from  Melfort. 
However  this  is  not  uncommon  during  migration  if  the  weather  is  cool  •  the  air  is 
warmer  near  water.  There  must  have  been  a  hundred  Myrtle  Warblers  flying  about  the 
'  rushes  where  they  appeared  to  find  an  abundance  of  insects.  Near  by  were  many  Palm 
Warblers  perching  on  the  wire  fence  and  lighting  on  the  road  where  they  seemed  to  be 
finding  some  food  much  to  their  taste.  These  pretty  little  fellows  came  right  up 
beside  the  car  entirely  unafraid  when  we  poked  our  heads  out  of  the  windows  to  look 
at  them.  Near  the  marsh  I  also  spied  a  Black- throated  Green  Warbler  and  a  Northern 
Water  Thrush.  Many  birds  of  the  last  mentioned  species  visited  our  garden  in  late 
summer  and  for  weeks  delighted  us  with  their  very  distinctive  calls. 

In  the  past  issue  of  the  "Blue  Jay"  mention  was  made  of  finding  a  Marsh  hawks 
nest  on  an  old  muskrat  house.  Some  years  ago  I  found  a  similarly  situated  nest  in 
a  large  slough  near  Melville.  This  nest  contained  six  young  birds,  the  eldest  quite 
a  big  fellow  able  to  sit  up  and  snap  his  bill  at  me  and  the  youngest  just  half  out 
of  the  egg.  Hawks  begin  incubation  as  soon  as  the  first  egg  is  laid  and  I  considered 
myself  very  fortunate  in  finding  a  nest  with  the  young  ranging  from  the  tiny  chick 
just  emerging  from  the  shell  to  one  six  days  old.  Not  more  than  twenty  feet  away  a 
little  Scaup  duck  sat  on  a  nest  built  on  some  rushes  where  the  water  was  only  about 
an  inch  deep.  Scaups  build  as  near  to  water  as  they  can,  but  this  was  the  first  nest 
I  ever  found  actually  over  water* 

BOOKS 

CANADIAN  DINOSAURS  by  C.M.  Sternberg.  Here  is  an  account  of  the  various  forms  of 
Cana'd ian""^ lino s aurs  which  roamed  the  continent  many  millions  of  years  ago.  It  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  style  designed  to  interest  the  general  public  and  is  illustrated  with 
many  plates  and  figures.  Send  10  cents  to  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Resources, 
Ottawa. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS  OF  THE  ROCKIES  by  Kerry  ’Wood  (H.R.  Larson  Publishing  Co.,  Saskatoon, 
Sask.  ,  157  pagetf  flT.Bol 

A  valuable  contribution  to  the  natural  history  literature  of  Western  Canada.  This 
book  will  be  of  interest  to  any  visitor  to  the  rockies,  whether  a  newcomer  or  a  vet¬ 
eran.  Personal  observations  and  sidelights  makes  it  an  informative  and  readable 
little  book,  quite  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  library. 
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BIRD  NOTES 


by 

FoG-.  Bard,  Provincial  Museum 

While  some  may  feel  casual  records  have  not  a  great  deal  of  scientific  value, 
it  is  generally  agreed  many  are  interested  in  ’’what  is  new”  in  the  way  of  "Binding”  . 
To  assist  in  a  general  way  in  having  the  "Blue  Jay"  continued  to  be  acceptable  to 
all,  we  would  like  to  add  a  few  notes  that  may  be  of  interest. 

W.M.  Rutherford  and  Capt.  Timm  of  Moose  Jaw,  Sask. ,  on  Oct,  16th  1946  sa w  three 
ravens.  Two  of  these  were  shot  and  are  now  in  the  Provincial  Museum*  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  these  birds  had  been  eating  nothing  but  grasshoppers. 

On  October  22nd «,  just  outside  the  Normal  School,  a  single  Canada  Jay  was  re¬ 
corded.  Another  day  while  photographing  a  Rod-breasted  Nuthatch,  1Ae  last  picture 
was  taken  at  two  feet;  putting  the  camera  down,  I  was  interested  to  know  how  close 
I  could  get  to  this  beautiful  bird.  With  a  finger  I  touched  it,  causing  the  Nut¬ 
hatch  to  scold  and  move  on,  intent  on  its  search  in  the  bark  crevices.  Again  I 
tried  cupping  my  hands  on  either  side  to  close  in  and  capture  the  Nuthatch,  but 

on  its  release  it  returned 


hr- 


-pc'  * 
1  O  , 


suddenly  if  burst  into  a  scolding  pincushion  of  feat 
to  the  former  search,  and  there  I  left  it. 

We  have  had  the  usual  visit  of  Hairy  Woodpeckers,  Bohemian  Waxwing s ,  Redpolls 
accompanied  at  weed  patches  by  House  Sparrows,  Snowy  Owls,  a  few  came  arlier  than 
usual. 

This  year,  early  winter  and  heavy  snowfall  will  no  doubt  have  a  bad  effect  on 
ground  feeding  game  birds.  It  was  a  surprise  to  see  2  male  Red-winged  Blackbirds 
here  on  Dec,  8th, 

From  Mr.  J .II.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs,  P,  McLintock,  nee  Ruth  Houston  of  Regina, 
comes  notes  for  December  7th,  about  the  grounds  of  the  Legislative  Buildings.  They 
noted  two  species  quite  out  of  place,  first  the  Huasonian  Chickadee  and  two  Canada 
Jays;  ordinarily  these  two  species  would  be  looked  for  200  miles  north,  or  generally 
in  Spruce  forests.  Other  birds  seen  on  the  same  day  were  Pine  and  Evening  Grosbeaks 
White-winged  Crossbills,  Long-tailed  Chickadees  (black-capped)  and  Golden- crowned 
Kinglets, 


WHOOPING  CRANE  SURVEY  1946 
by 

F.G.  Bard,  Curator,  Provincial  Museum 


The  National  Audubon  Society  of  New  York  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of 
Washington  D.C,  for  the  past  two  years  have  been  working  to-gether  in  an  effort  to 


save  the  Whooping  Crane  from  extinction* 

The  Audubon  Society  have  in  each  year  placed  a  man  in  the  field  to  check  on 
likely  reports,  in  an  effort  to  locate  nesting  sites  of  these  birds. 

It  has  been  part  of  the  work  of  the  Flyway  Biologists  who  field  chock  waterfowl 
nesting  grounds,  to  also  check  likely  areas  for  Whooping  Crane  nesting  sites.  These 
Biologists  are  on  the  staff  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  with  the  United 


States 


Government . 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  Saskatchewan  Provincial  Government  has  co-cpeiated 
in  the  Whooi ing  Crane  survey  through  their  Museum  at  Regina.  As  a  result,  all  mat¬ 
erial  for  distribution,  publicity,  and  the  gathering  together  of  sight  records  for 
field  checking,  has  been  handled  through  this  office. 

During  this  past  season,  printed  material  was  distributed  to  600'...  schools,  Mun¬ 
icipal  Offices,  Mounted  Police,  Ducks  Unlimited,  Postmasters,  Church  Organizations, 
Fish  and  Game  League  districts,  and  field  men  in  the  service  of  the  four  Western 
Provincial  Governments.  Fourteen  radio  stations  carried  spot  broadcasts;  of  these 
five  carried  these  broadcasts  several  times  a  day  for  a  period  of  two  weeks.  These 
broadcasts  gave  the  status  of  the  Whooping  Crane,  their  description,  and  asking  any 
one  seeing  these  birds  to  report  the  occurance  immediately . 

Newspaper  reporters,  writers  for  weeklies  and  other  publications,  ran  feature 
articles  covering  the  whole  survey.  The  Saskatchewan  Fish  and  Game  League  had  a 
picture  and  story  in  their  year-book.  The  Provincial  Government  Correspondence 
School  used  the  survey  material  for  a  nature  science  lesson  to  Grades  V  and  VI. 

This  Whooping  Crane  survey  material  was  also  included  in  Vol.  4  No, 3  of  "The  Blue 
Jay", 
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WHOOPING  CRAKE  SURVEY  (CONTINUED) 


I  would  like  to  say  here,  that  all  this  splendid  co-operation  from  the  public 
has  been  carried  on  very  willingly,  without  this  sup^rt  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  on  such  a  campaign.  I  know  these  Institutions  who  are  making  every  effort  to 
save  our  wildlife,  would  like  to  express  their  deep  appreciation  to  everyone  who  has 
assisted  in  any  way,  and  that  if  we  are  successful  in  preventing  the  ^  tinction  of 
this  magnificent  creature,  then  we  will  have  experienced  the  greatest  tribute  that 
can  be  paid  to  mankind,  in  that  of  saving  a  form  of  life  fast  disappearing  from  this 
earth. 

Dr.  Olin  S.  Pettingill  of  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minnesota,  carried  on 
the  field  work  during  this  past  summer  with  aeroplane  coverage.  Mr.  R.H.  Smith, 
Flyway  Biologist  for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  service,  pilots  an  L  5  on  his  fiuld  work, 
and  at  times  it  is  possible  for  the  writer  to  accompany  Mr.  Smith  on  these  serial 
surveys. 

Several  authentic  reports  were  received  for  both  the  spring  and  fail  migrations, 
but  unhappily  none  for  the  summer  nesting  period.  Maurice  Street  of  Nipawin,  in  1145 
almost  succeeded,  however  his  birds  were  forced  out  with  flood  conditions  and  an  un¬ 
usual  spring, 

Mr.  R,P.  Allen  who  recently  published  ’’The  Roseate  Spoonbill”  is  at  present  on 
the  Whooping  Crane  wintering  grounds  to  see  how  the  birds  compare  with  Dr.  Petting- 
ill’s  winter  findings  in  the  same  area  for  1945-46, 

At  present  it  doesn’t  appear  likely  that  any  publicity  campaign  will  be  carried 
on  during  1947,  other  than  to  intensify  our  search  for  likely  nesting  areas  already 
plotted  from  our  past  two  seasons  records.  We  will,  hovever,  at  the  Museum  in  Regina 
be  happy  to  receive  word  of  the  occurence  of  Whooping  Cranes  at  any  time.  Let  me 
again  thank  those  who  so  willingly  gave  of  their  time  to  this  important  work. 


BIRD  BANDING  NOTES 


Black  Ducks  are  gradually  increasing  their  range  westwards,  and  stragglers  are 
not  now  so  ^common  in  Saskatchewan*  For  this  reason,  it  was  interesting  to  learn 
that  of  two  Black  Ducks  banded  at  Yorkton  in  1945  by  Stuart  Houston,  both  were  shot 
the  same  fall.  One,  an  adult  female,  handed  Aug.  10,  was  shot  at  Wallaceburg,  Ont. , 
on  Nov,  3,  The  other,  also  an  adult  female,  banded  Aug,  22,  was  shot  at  Grand  Island 
Lodge,  Bath,  Illinois,  sometime  during  November.  This  latter  bird,  believe  it  or  not, 
was  in  full  moult  and  totally  flightless  when  banded,  and  so  obviousl  ./as  not  just 
passing  through  in  migration,  though  it  is  admittedly  very  doubtful  that  she  nested 
west  of  Ontario, 


On  October  3,  a  White- throated  Sparrow,  wearing  band  number  44-102440,  entered 
one  of  the  traps  belonging  to  Maurice  G.  Street,  Nipawin  bird  bander.  It  turned  out 
that  this  bird  had  been  banded  by  Rev,  J.W,  Baechle  at  Collegeville ,  Indiana ,  .  on  May 
3,  1946.  Since  April  1941,  Rev,  Baechle  had  banded  over  2400  of  this  specie,  but 
until  he  was  notified  of  the  bird  trapped  by  Mr,  Street,  was  still  waiting  for  his 
first  return  or  recovery.  Because  the  White-throat  nests  north  of  civilization,  and 
is  small  and  rather  inconspicuous,  recoveries  from  dead  birds  are  necessarily  of  rare 
occurence.  However,  because  only  such  a  minute  percentage  of  our  feathered  friends 
have  been  banded,  the  trapping  by  a  bander  of  a  bird  banded  elsewhere  provides  a 
thrill  comparable  'to  that  of  a  golfer  who  scores  a  hole-in-one. 


Stuart  Houston  has  received  word  of  another  group  of  more  than  one  hundred 
waterfowl,  whi*h  were  shot  during  the  fall  of  1945.  A  Baidpate,  banded  Sept. 15/44, 
was  shot  Dec. 25/45,  near  Barahoha,  Dominican  Republic.  Another  Baidpate,  banded 
June  19/45,  was  shot  Deo^  17/45  at  Santa  Clara,  Cuba.  A  Bufflehoad,  banded  June  1/45 
was  shot  Jan, 24/46  near  La  Bcguila,  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  A  Pintail,  l  nded  Sept.  3/45 
was  found  on  May  5/46  at  St,  Michael,  Alaska.  This  latter  bird  was  an  adult  female 
when  handed  and  therefore  (if  it  was  not  an  exception  to  the  general  principle  that 
females  return  to  the  same  locality  each  year),  must  have  been  on  its  southward  mig¬ 
ration  when  banded  at  Yorkton  on  Sept. 3, 
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PLANT  NOTES 


by 

L.T.  Charmichael,  Regina 

It  has  often  been  argued  that  one  can  enjoy  our  wild  flowers  just  as  well  with¬ 
out  a  knowledge  of  their  names.  Personally  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  so.  There 
is  a  certain  inner  satisfaction  gained  by  identification  and  positive  determination, 
which  is  not  only  true  of  flowers,  but  of  birds  and  insects  and  all  wild  life.  The 
more  we  get  acquainted  with  our  natural  surroundings,  the  greater  will  be  the  thrill 
and  joy  of  wandering  in  the  open. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  flowers  grow  from  the  early  days  of  spring  to  the 
dying  weeks  of  summer  on  a  small  area.  While  on  a  Saskatoon  picking  expedition  last 
season,  our  party  spread  out  afternoon  lunch  in  the  shade  of  a  poplar  bluff  which 
surrounds  a  very  small  natural  meadow.  This  field  was  a  real  wild  garden  of  beauty. 
There  was  not  more  than  an  acre,  but  on  it  were  about  fifty  flowers  in  full  bloom  of 
late  July  and  remains  of  many  more  which  had  gone  to  seed  earlier  in  the  summer.  The 
thought  came  to  us  then  of  how  splendid  a  project  it  would  be  to  mark  off  a  small 
area  of  this  kind  and  make  a  complete  inventory  of  every  grass,  sedge  and  other 
wild  flower  which  grows  there  throughout  the  season. 

Here  is  a  project  that  anyone  can  work  at.  At  first  he  will  meet  with  many 
strangers  among  the  flowers,  but  specimens  of  these  can  be  sent  to  ur  University, 
or  the  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Division  of  Botany,  Ottawa,  for  identification  - 
and  his  strangers  will  become  friends  -  friends  that  he  will  meet  many  times,  in 
places  where  ho  never  noticed  them  before. 

We  know  that  some  nature  lovers  have  done  this  very  thing.  The  pretty  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.W.  Van  Blaricom,  of  Tisdale,  is  situated  on  the  crest  of  a  wooded  rav¬ 
ing  on  the  outskirts  of.  the  town.  Curving  around  below,  among  the  trees  is  a  narrow 
lagoon,  teeming  with  a  great  variety  of  aquatic  plants  and  animals.  The  flat  above 
the  wooded  banks  and  the  margin  of  the  stream  form  an  ideal  botanical  ..garden.  The 
owners  are  not  only  interested  in  the  great  variety  of  birds  trhich  visit  them  each 
year,  but  have  made  a  list  of  every  wild  plant  which  grows  on  their  property.  The 
pleasure  which  has  been  theirs  in  doing  this  can  become  the  common  property  of  nature 
enthusiasts. 

The  Regina  Natural  History  Societies’  wild  Life  sanctuary  is  situated  in  a 
wooded  coulee  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Qu’Appelle  Valley,  some  twenty-five  miles 
north  and  west  of  Regina.  Overlooking  the  coulee  on  both  sides  are  plateau-like 
grassy  hills,  so  typical  of  the  entire  valley. 

In  the  shade  of  the  trees,  in  the  trough  and  sides  of  the  ravine,  and  on  the 
sunny,  bare  and  dry  hills  about  it,  may  be  found  a  great  variety  of  wild  flowers  of 
various  habitats.  The  Societies’  Nature  Trail  winds  for  a  mile  along  the  floor  of 
the  valley,  up  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  along  the  level  meadow  above  and  back  to 
its  starting  point  at  the  picnic  ground  again.  Each  variety  of  flower  along  the 
path  has  been  named  on  a  metal  label,  attached  to  a  white  painted  stake,  which  marks 
its  location.  Here  and  there  along  the  trail  are  suitable  nature  quotations,  such 
as, 

"When  the  book  of  life  falls  open  at  the  page  of  spring 
Who  does  not  long  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Nature 
And  wander  therein”. 

These  add  considerably  to  the  general  interest. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  common  names  of  flowers  along  the  trail.  For  those 
especially  interested  I  am  willing  to  furnish,  through  the  medium  of  the  "Blue  Jay” 
the  scientific  names  of  any  of  them. 


Agoseris 
Alum- root 
Agrimony 

Western  Androsace 
Canada  Anemone 
Smooth  Aster 
Many-flowered  Aster 
Yellow  Avens 
Tliree-flowered  Avens 


Red  Bane berry 
Bearberry 
Blue  Beard -tongue 
White  Beard-tongue 
Slender  Beard-tongue 
Northern  Bedstraw 
Sweet-scented  Bedstraw 
Downy  Beggar-ticks 
Bindweed 
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PLANT  NOTES  ( CONTINUED) 


Paper  Birch 

Bladder- pod 

Bluebell 

Blue-bur 

Broom-weed 

Low  Buffalo-berry 

Burdock 

Purple  Cactus 

Spiny  Opuntia  (Cactus) 

Fragile  Opuntia  (Cactus) 

Plains  Cinquefoil 

Early  Cinquefoil 

Pale  Comandra 

Cow  Parsnip 

Crocus  Anemone 

Wild  Black  Current 

Common  Dandelion 

Red- seeded  dandelion 

Sour  Dock 

Red-osier  Dogwood 

American  Elm 

Plains  Fleabane 

Rough  Fleabane 

Silvery  Goldenrod 

Low  Goldenrod. 

Rigid  Goldenrod 

Canadian  Goldenrod 

Northern  Gooseberry 

Blue  Grama  Grass 

dune  Grass 

Virginia.  Wild  Rye 

Nodding  Wild  Rye 

Nodding  Bronte  Grass 

Skunk  Grass 

Silvery  Groundsel 

Narrow-leaved  Ilawkwe ed 

Round-leaved  Hawthorn 

Marsh  Hedge-mettle 

Snake-root 

Western  Snow-berry 

Two-leaved  Solomon’s  Seal 

Star- flowered  Solomon’ s  Seal 

Smooth  Wild  Strawberry 

Smooth  Sweet  Cicely 

Canada  Thistle 

Towns end ia- 

Umbrella  Plant 


Indian  Breadroot 

Spiny  Iron  Plant 

Low  Juniper 

Creeping  Juniper 

Lobed  Prickly  Lettuce 

Early  Yellow  Loco- weed 

Showy  Loco- weed 

Fringed  Loosestrife 

Scarlet  Mallow 

Heart-leaved  Meadow  Parsnip 

Early  Meadow-Rue 

Tall  Meadow-Rue 

Glabrate  Mint 

Moehringia 

Leafy  Musineon 

Rough-seeded  Musineon 

Treacle  Mustard 

Tumbling  Mustard 

Wild  Mustard 

Common  Nettle 

Prairie  Onion 

Clustered  OreocarTT  - 

Penny  Cress  (Stinkueed) 

Common  Pepper-grass 

Moss  Phlox 

Pin- Cherry 

Poison  Ivy 

Purple  Prairie  Clover 
Linear-leaved  Puccoon 
Low  Pussy-Paws 
Wild  Red  Raspberry 
Reflexed  Rock-cress 
Hoary  Sage-brush 
Pasture  Sage 
Prairie  Sage 
Wild  Sarsaparilla 
Skeleton  Weed 
Skunk- bush  ( Suma c ) 
Narrow-leaved  Vetch 
Narrow- leaved  Milk  Vetch 
Canadian  Milk  Vetch 
Purple  Milk  Vetch 
As  c  end ing  Mi lk- Vet  ch 
Canada  Violet 
Wild  Bergamot 
Bush’s  Wood-Sorrel 
Common  Wormwood 
Yarrow. 


If  you  have  not  yet  sent  in  the  fifty-cents  for  renewal  of  your  membership,  please 
remember  to  do  so  soon.  The  mailing  list  is  to  be  brought  up  to  date  and  we  are 
anxious  that-  all  who  are  interested  in  the  ’’Blue  Jay”  continue  to  receive  their 
copy.  The  secretary’s  address  is  34  Sixth  Ave.,  Yorkton,  Sask» 
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